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There is a legend,' * told in Indian tongue, 

That dates far back to pre-historic days ; 
Tradition hands it down from old to young, 

In tribal language with unfeigning ways. 
But many search from plain to mountain crest, 

And follow trails that lead o'er hill and dale, 
To find the waters of a lake,' and test 

The truth or fiction of a wondrous tale. 

While others delve amid forgotten lines, 
To seek new light from legendary signs. 



* See Explanatory Notes. 






II. 



The earth, 'tis said, was level, ^ and the land 

Was here and there divided by the sea; 
And first-born men, in strange nomadic band. 

Roved to and fro with sense of liberty. 
Great forests grew and furnished game for food ; 

The seas were filled with many kinds of fish ; 
And though that people were of simple mood, 

And plain and frugal in their every wish. 

Yet, smoldering along their walks of life, 
The fires of hate were kindling into strife. -» 



Ill 



Thus discontent, deep-rooted, soon grew bold; 

And each tribe fanned the sparks to glowing fire ; 
E'en little children, in those days of old, 

Were taught to feed on war's infectious ire. 
And when a chieftain bent the quivering bow, 

Or called the warriors to the field of gore. 
Each fighting brave laid some poor human low. 

Till he in turn fell heavy, bruised and sore ; 

And carnage reigned, while weapons ^ were as crude. 
As were their customs, or their warfare rude. 



IV. 



So after a great battle had been fought, 

And pagans of a victory filled the land, 
Crude monuments,"^ from unhewn blocks were wrought, 

By men who reared them with a willing hand ; 
And piles of rock on rough and rugged peaks, 

Still show the lines where pride had interwove 
Some extra signs for valor, by the streaks 

Where glittering stones shine out in many a clove; 
While studded round in outer rim and frieze, 
Were gems of garnet and of xanthanese.^ 



We know not of the wrongs, how great or small, 

That led men to engage in deadly fight ; 
The legend is overshadowed with a pall, 

So thick with time that none can probe its night. 
We can but think that noble warriors fell ; 

That precious lives oozed out from bleeding wounds; 
While cairns and cromlechs lend their aid, and tell 

That marks were left to symbolize their tombs ; 
And in the relics of that time erstwhile, 
Are many types of pre-historic pile.^ 



VI. 



The earth's formations furnish themes for thought, 

That run in line with antiquated tales; 
And features oft barbaric are inwrought, 

When such narrations^ lead back in the vales. 
Ere yet the days of that dark age had passed, 

When superstition held all else in sway ; 
Or yet had light of Christian hope amassed, 

The blessed truths of resurrected day, 

When '* wise men of the East " saw starry gem, 
That flashed its promised light o'er Bethlehem. 
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VII. 



There came the earthquakes '° and convulsive age, 

When sun and stars were darkened in the sky ; 
A time when earth was in tumultuous rage, 

And ragged peaks reared pinnacles on high. 
When strata of the hardest rocks were rent. 

With fissures deep that opened to divides ; 
And passing ice sheets of the glaciers," spent 

The grinding force of their eroding slides. 

And mountain crests were dotted with the gleams 
Of sparkling lakes, that feed the limpid streams. 



i! 



VIII. 



Volcanoes belched forth with eruptive glare, 

That bode destruction with a heated brand ; 
And all surroundings were laid waste and bare, 

By the direction of an unseen hand ; 
And contours of earth's surfaces were changed, 

While molten streams of seething lava ran ; 
And all material things were rearranged. 

To suit the wisdom of an all-wise plan ; 

And ancient cities," with their templed thrones, 
Sank 'neath the ashes from volcanic cones; 



IX. 



And darts of lightning cut a quickened gash, 

Of vivid light through dark and ominous cloud : 
And mid the tempest and the rain and flash, 

Were peals of thunder rolling long and loud ; 
And tranquil waters, smooth and undisturbed, 

That mirrored in their placid calm their sides, 
Were turned to whiteness by the storm uncurbed, 

Into a mass of wild and angry tides: 

And demonstrations of conflicting law, 
Caused man to tremble with imperiled awe. 



X. 



Such the surroundings, and what need we more, 

To prove the truth of pre-historic age ; 
Or that upheavals in the days of yore, 

Were other than those left upon its page ; 
While here and there the fossils we unlock, 

Of bird and beast embedded in the sand. 
And fishes of the sea encased in rock. 

Bespeak an age that few can understand : 

While science proves, that every foot of ground 
On which we stand, is structure '^ most profound 



XL 



*Tis well that time dims visions of the past, 

And that old tales that tell of cruel wrongs 
Are part forgotten, and are overcast 

By smoother lines that creep within our songs. 
While written language '^ of that ancient time 

Leads to confusion, and the trace of pen 
Has lost its meaning, mid primeval rime, 

That closes round the early haunts of men ; 

While legends' with an oral tongue bring back, 
Remembered lore '^ in that eventful track. 



XII. 



And in that tale of legendary lore, 

'Tis said a mountain rose up from the sea; 
And on its crest there came a lake, whose store 

Of sparkling water shone with brilliancy. 
Great forests grew and fringed it round with trees ; 

And streams ran from it down the rock-ribbed hills ; 
While in the valleys, through the grassy leas, 

The sunbeams kissed the running brooks and rills ; 
And depths of solitude were only stirred '^ 
By cry of beast, and song of plumaged bird. 



XIII. 



That in an after age there came a race,'^ 

A peaceful people, who for many years 
Made its fair waters their abiding place, 

Where none molested or awaked their fears. 
And round its shores were rudely builded huts, 

While some took lodgment in the mountain caves. 
Their occupations ran in tranquil ruts, 

And each one lived with little dread of knaves ; 

While that great spirit of the * ' North Wind's Breath, ' ' '» 
Ne'er blew upon them with its touch of death. 



XIV. 



That after many years had passed away, 

And time had laid its measure on the lake, 
A stranger, lurked around their camp one day, 

And saw their waters, and with mystic rake 
Drew from their tides a fish of shapely mold ; 

And with its beauty he was so impressed. 
That he drew closer, while he made more bold 

To use his magic, and he so distressed 

The squaws and braves, that each and all fell down, 
Before the glamor of his warlock frown. 



XV. 



That when the stranger was thus left alone, 

He caused the fish to leap the mountain streams, 
And while they sprang from pool to rift, there shone 

Upon their sides, bright spots and mottled beams; 
And ever since the rills and running brooks, 

Have teemed with trout, most cunning to behold, 
Which haunt the sylvan tides in woodland nooks. 

With fears of witchcraft '^ since those days of old ; 

And with quick movement and keen sense they scan. 
The first approach of sound, and hide from man. 



XVI 



'n 



That ere the stranger trespassed on their ground, 

The ** Echo God ''^ had kept all harm at bay, 
By giving voice with quick, far-reaching sound. 

That warned the tribes from 'gaging in a fray. 
Peace therefore reigned in temples of the wood. 

And none were wont to cross their beaten path ; 
But when that wizard so enchanting stood 

Beside the lake, the ** Sound God ** filled with wrath, 
And lost the power of his long-kept charm, 
When all the tribes were stirred with war's alarm. 



XVII. 



Great battles raged,*' and many were the slain ; 

And not until the spring-time with its flood 
Of swollen brooks, and melted snow and rain, 

Were the lake's shores quite free from stains of blood. 
And when the dead were laid within their graves, 

And round their tombs were reared great piles of stone, 
There came the quiver of the earthquake waves, 

When monumental piles were overthrown ; 
And wild confusion ever holds the key, 
That locks the seal of their great mystery. 



XVIII. 

That round its shores still grow the forest trees, 

And on its surface comes peculiar sheen," 
That flits with every motion of the breeze, 

And dances revels born in eocene. 
That on its bosom tranquil and so fair, 

There lurks a charm that few can comprehend — 
A ** whispering wall,'* or sound-conveying air,^3 

That carries human voice from end to end ; 

While converse, through the atmospheric guides, 
Bounds to and fro, across its placid tides. 



XIX. 



That piles of ancient monumental stones, 

That glitter with the crystals they infold, 
Still mark the sepulchres, where lie the bones 

Of many warriors, tombed in days of old. 
While restless spirit of some warring chief, 

Who dreads the quiet of his somber tomb, 
Walks on the waters with a firm belief . 

That none can see him, in the settled gloom ^* 

That fell around them, when the squaws and braves 
Took their last sleep in nearby mountain caves. 



XX 



That when the waters put on dress of mist, 

The phantom spirit rises with a bound 
And strides upon them, while the winds that list, 

Lend willing aid and help to carry sound. 
That in the cloves where valleys cut in twain, 

The rough and angling ridges of the rock, 
That echoes of one's voice bounds back again, 

And gives quick answer, with distinctive mock ; 

While low, dull rumblings ^^ of some ancient quake, 
Still linger in the mountain, 'neath the lake. 



XXI. 



That when the tumult of the earthquake thrills 

Had rent the rocks in shapes uneven hewn, 
That trembling quivers tarried in the hills, 

And through the earth were ever after strewn ; 
While seismic murmurs never ceased to roll, 

From highest peaks out o'er the boundless sea, 
Where circuit lines still hold them in control, 

To serve the purpose of some destiny; 

That through these quivers run the greeting tunes,^'^ 
That mountains sing to ocean's sanded dunes. 



XXII. 



That hills and mountains claim the lake as bride ;^^ 

And winds bear message of their plighted troth ; 
While nature seeks but all in vain, to hide 

Their jealous passion when with anger wroth ; 
That storm clouds thicken, and the winds find breath. 

When rival suitors feel their wooing vain : 
That vSwift tornado with its sweep of death, 

Is but the murmur of some jilted swain ; 

That lightning is but twitching of their throes, 
While thunder gives expression to their woes. 



XXIII. 

That beams of sun but linger on the height, 

Where lofty peak exposes ragged crest, 
To gleam upon it with a rapt delight, 

Ere rays slant down in crimson of the west, 
While darkening shades of early evening fall, 

Athwart the lake and touch the distant hills. 
When night draws curtains round the mountain wall, 

And heated earth throws vapor from its stills ; 

While hushed is all save the bleak wind that sweeps 
Across the plains, and down the wooded steeps. 



XXIV. 

That rays of moon fall on it, and the gleams 

Light up the waters through a vail of mist; 
While stars reflect the radiance of their beams, 

Where mystic trails hold revel in the glist ; 
That whispering winds that list through darkened space, 

Waft o'er its tides in breezes soft and low, 
And leave a train of dimples on its face, 

Till all its surface is one shim*ring glow ; 

When moon and stars and misted sheen give way, 
To brighter lights that come with break of day. 



XXV. 

That once there came a strange and phantom ship, 

That sailed its waters mid the deepening gloom 
Of misted clouds, that hung low in their dip, 

And on that mountain lake it found full room, 
To baffle for a time the treacherous gales ; 

But such the storm, and anger of its frown, 
That rolling seas closed o*er the riven sails ; 

And bark that rode the waves, ere it went down, 
Was cast by mirage, '"^ or illusions dress. 
To sail upon it while in sore distress. 



XXVI. 



'h 



That ever after, when the drifting clouds 

Hang on the hills that wind around its rim, 
There steals upon it strange and outlined shrouds, 

That fogs nor mist nor storms but rarely dim : 
While rays of light fall on it with a cast, 

That line a semblance to the human forms, ^° 
That clung to rigging of the sinking mast, 

When crew went down with rage of ocean storms ; 
While mists seek exit through the deep declines. 
Where trend of valleys run their crooked lines. 



XXVII. 



That o'er its tides there lurks a murmured sound ;3» 

And those who list may hear a plaint of woe, 
That comes with burden of a doleful bound, 

From a dark cavern in the earth below ; 
That in a cave, deep-hid from mortal eyes, 

There dwells a maid, imprisoned in the thralls 
Of recessed rock, who hears nought but the cries 

Of her own voice re-echo 'gainst the walls ; 

And none can read the language of that moan, 
Or solve the mystery of its mournful tone. 



XXVIII. 

That bows of promise 3^ arch across its ways, 

And through the vapor of the clouds, infuse 
A luster to the measure of the rays, 

That throw reflections of their tinted hues 
Down in its waters, while the clearing skies 

Lift up the rainbows to a dizzy height, 
Par out beyond the gaze of mortal eyes. 

While in the tides they soon diffuse from sight ; 
Yet ever lingers in the bright-hued span, 
Fulfillment of a promise unto man. 



XXIX. 



That little casts of gray and silvered moss, 

That fleck the rocks or cling to side of trees, 
Are but the tears, the crystals and the dross, 

That flow from depths of unseen miseries. 
While forests show, through shedding of their leaves. 

And strewing earth with all their wealth of bloom. 
That nature has a time for grief, and weaves 

A web of solace in secluded gloom ; 

And man but follows nature, while he rears 
The temple of his joys, inwrought with tears. 



XXX. 

m 

That ancient cedars, hemlock and the pines, 

Refused to shed the foliage of their fir, 33 
And taught man, through the symbol of their lines, 

To be more reckless to the inward stir 
Of human feeling, while his selfish ways 

Took lesson from the boldness of the trees. 
Which held their green through gloom of wintry days ; 

And through the reading of such similies 

Man grew more hardened, while his cruel hand 
Sent tears, and lamentations through the land. 



XXXI. 

That in an after age there came from caves, 

And caverns deep, a newer race of men, 34 
Who brought forth fairies out of mountain naves. 

Who went from tree to tree with wand or pen, 
And wrote upon them, ** Keep your rugged green. 

Not as an emblem of a heartless mind. 
But as a promise, always to be seen. 

That life is everlasting to mankind;" 

While fir trees show to those who mourn or weep,. 
That death is but a transitory sleep. 



XXXII. 

That birds migrating to another clime, 

And weary with long journey on the wing, 
Ne'er light upon its waters since that time, 

When flock of ducks 35 dried up a lake or spring; 
And fowls of air that nest beside its shores, 

Are ever mindful to instruct their young, 
With lessons drawn from legendary stores, 

And told in language of the birdling tongue ; 

While feathery tribes, forewarned of old affairs. 
Are seldom seen in flocks, but go in pairs. ^'^ 



XXXIII. 



That song derives its fullness, not alone 

From streams of water gurgling through the dells. 
But that harmonious sounds find birth of tone 

In higher channels of melodious swells ; 
That chords of music tuned to sweetest notes. 

And sung by every zephyr of the wind. 
Are but the echoes of a chime, that floats 

Through endless space to limits undefined ; 

That nature writes its symphonies on bars. 
That reach from mountain peaks, up to the stars. 



XXXIV 



Such is the tale, and those who doubt its worth, 

Or think this legend fiction of the brain, 
May test its truth by girdle of the earth, 

Encircling lakes on mountain or in plain ; 
Look into age and ancient race of men ; 

Examine too the contour of the ground ; 
Think calmly and dispassionate, and then 

Weigh well the proofs, and surely * twill be found. 
That fiction plays no part where truth prevails, 
To guard the lore of legendary tales. 



EXPLANATORY NOTES. 



No. I— ORIGIN OF LEGEND. 

The essential features of the legend, as herein given, were told to the 
writer by an Oneida Indian chief. Tradition, he said, had handed it down 
from one generation to another through a number of centuries. And 
while this chief lived in the midst of advanced civilization — ^being an edu- 
cated missionary who spent much of his time in preaching "divine truth" 
to the scattered remnants of his tril>e — yet he could not but believe that 
legendary tales, as thus handed down, were other than true ; and that the 
seemingly impossibilities that serve as links in chains of legendary tales 
are but the -wTong interpretations of a misunderstood language; while he 
argued from the standpoint that the world made wondrous strides with 
the passing of each centur>% and instanced the use of steam, the telegraph, 
and other scientific problems which came as time advanced ; and while he 
was fully convinced is his own mind that there were no giants, or fairies, 
or gods of wind and storm, or echo gods in his day, yet he believed in the 
truth of their existence in an earlier period of the world's history, because 
the legends of his father said there were. Twenty years have passed since 
the Indian chief related the legend. A few years ago his spirit took its 
flight to the "happy hunting grounds" of another world. Since that time 
the writer has had frequent conversation with an educated Indian lady — a 
member of the Iroquois tribe — and she not only corroborated many of the 
statements as made by the Oneida chief, but added other features, some 

of which are incorporated in the poem. 

« « « 

No. 2— LOCATION OF LAKE. 

The lake is said to be located in the Appalachian region. This region, 
it will be remembered, embraces a large extent of territory, being bounded 
on the east by the Atlantic ocean, south by the gulf of Mexico, west by 
the Mississippi and Ohio rivers, and on the north by the river St. Law- 
rence. The mountains which give character to the Appalachian region 
rise at the promontory of Gasp<5 on the gulf of St. Lawrence, and extend 
southwest to northern Alabama, where they sink below the plain. 

It is said by some that the lake is located on the level-crested ridge 
known as Shawangunk mountain, in the state of New York. Others 
locate it in the mountainous or northern part of New Jersey, while some 
press further west for its location. These suppositions it is only fair to 



surmise are based upon the geological formations, without reference to 
many features that are said to have an existence upon and around the 

waters of the lake. 

♦ » ♦ 

No. 3— THE EARTH WAS LEVEL. 

** If the globular surface of the earth was a uniform level, with an 
equal diffusion of its waters upon its whole circumference, some parts 
must have been raised up, in order to produce adequate concavities into 
which the aqueous masses could subside and collect. The exterior form of 
the earth is manifestly of this kind. Vast ranges of mountains and rocks 
are now seen standing in various regions as high above the common ground 
as the depths of the ocean seem to be below it, in which the seas are p>er- 
manently assembled. The surface of the earth rises in some parts into high 
table-land ; but the general level of both land and sea are now nearly the 
same. The ocean is therefore obviously occupying cavities equal to its 
bulk of fluids ; and the supposition seems to be not unreasonable, that in 
order to form those hollow spaces, the mountain masses were raised up." 

— Turmr^s Sacred History of the Worlds Vol. I., pp. 32-33. 

No. 4— STRIFE. 

*' War and strife have ever been the sad heritage of humanity." ** The 

struggle for existence is a universal law written in every countr}'- in letters 

of blood." 

— PreJiistoric America^ pp. 9S-220. 

No. 5— WEAPONS OF WARFARE. 

Ancient weapons of warfare need no further proof of their crudeness 
than the weapons themselves, which are unearthed from time to time. 

Copper appears to have been the first metal used for weapons of warfare. 

« * « 

No. 6— ANCIENT MONUMENTS. 

"The existence of ancient monuments is demonstrated to extend over 
entire districts, and the pioneers who cut their way, axe in hand, through 
almost impenetrable forests, flattering themselves that they were the first 
to tread the virgin soil, found themselves face to face with ruins and sep- 
ulchres, incontestable proofs of the former presence of generations now dis- 
appeared." 

— Pre- historic America^ p. 84. 

No. 7— PRECIOUS STONES. 

Xanthanese is defined as an ancient precious stone of amber color. As 
a matter of fact, it is said that all glittering stones were held in admiration 
by the ancient Indians. The various colored pebbles that form so large a 



part of the conglomerate rock-masses in certain mountainous districts are 
the ones no doubt referred to in the legend. The gems which were said to 
have been •* studded in outer rim and frieze" were probably richer in color 
than were the more numerous ones, hence their distinction as garnet and 
xanthanese. The Oneida chief believed them to have been of that charac- 
ter, and that they were used only to denote the greater valor displayed by 

some chieftain in the discharge of feudal warfare. 

« « * 

No. 8— PRE-HISTORIC PILES. 

Artificial mounds exist, notably, in the valleys of the Ohio, the Mis- 
souri, and the Mississippi ; in the western districts of the state of New York, 
in the states of Michigan, Wisconsin, Nebraska, Iowa, Louisiana, and many 
other places. 

*' Cairn," a rounded heap of stones to mark a grave. 

** Cromlech," a name given by archaeologists to a heap composed of two 

or more upright stones, with a flat stone laid across them, marking a tomb. 

« « « 

"Tumuli, or large artificial mounds of earth, found in various places, 
which on being opened appear to be extensive burying grounds, and to 
contain much greater numbers than the present condition of the Indians 
would seem to indicate, lead to the conclusion that, in times anterior to any 
historical records, the countr^^ was peopled by a numerous and civilized 



race." 



— The World as it Is, p. 182. 



No. 9— NARRATIONS. 

Volumes could be filled with the traditions that have been handed down 

from one generation to another, while many of them bear witness to most 

revolting practices of cruelties and torture. 

* « * 

"The Tuscaroras are said to have traditions running back three thou- 
sand vears." 

• ' Nowhere was human barbarity greater than among the early Amer- 
icans, and the cruelty of the executioners was only equaled by the stoicism 
of the victims." 

" It is curious that nearly every American tribe has legends of barbarous 

people who preceded them, and to whom all evil attributes are attached in 

mythical tales." 

— Pre-historic America^ p. 129, 264-65. 

No. 10— EARTHQUAKES AND VOLCANOES. 

"Whatever causes are competent to produce volcanic action are in all 
likelihood equally competent to produce the ordinary' manifestations of 



seismic energy*. A relation is clearly traceable between the geographical 
distribution of volcanoes and the chief earthquake areas, and although it is 
not for a moment to be supposed that the volcano and the earthquake stand 
to each other in the relation of cause and effect, it is nevertheless highly 
probable that they represent merely different expressions of the same sub- 
terranean forces." 

— Encyclopedia Britannica^ Vol. VII., p. 609. 

No. II— GLACIERS. 

•• There is evidence of the existence, at some time, of a great ice sheet 
covering the whole of our continent down to latitude 40 30." ** It denuded 
the ridges of all disintegrated rocks, scooping out transverse depressions 
where the rock was soft, and leaving often hard bare summits and irregular 
jagged ridge lines." "It deposited in the valleys great masses of gravel 
and mud, which have been in some cases assorted and worked down into 
level terraces by water, but again left in all the fantastic disorder of their 
original deposition." "Often these deposits have closed the outlets of a 
valley, holding back the water in beautiful lakes and ponds." 

— Geological Survey oj Ne^o Jersey^ Vol. I., 1888, pp. II 6-17. 

' ' Two-thirds of the lakes of Minnesota have been classified geologically 
into glacial or drift lakes." " With the melting of the ice sheets which once 
overspread Minnesota, its lakes came into existence, and the gentle acclivnty 
of its slopes precluding rapid eroding, has tended to give permanency to the 
depressions constituting their basins." 

— Encyclopedia Britannica^ Vol. XVI., p. 476. 

"Periods of glaciation seem to have been intermittent or perhaps re- 
current. One of those deposits is of earlier date than the Ohio valley, and 
the second was not made until after the river had hollowed out its present 
bed." 

"A huge glacier traveled through the state of New Jersey, and the 
moraine can still be seen as a vast accumulation of broken rcKk, gravel, and 
clay, extending from the Raritan to the Delaware rivers." 

— Pre -historic America^ p. 18. 

No. 12— RUINS OF POMPEII. 

"The city of Pompeii was destroyed by the eruptions of Vesuvius in the 
year 79, A.D." " So completely was the unfortunate city buried under the 
overwhelming mass of a.shes and cinders, that its very site was forgotten. It 
was not until 1748 that an accidental discovery drew attention to its remains, 
and revealed the fact that beneath the vineyard and mulberry grounds 
which covered the site there lay entombed the ruins of a city far more 



accessible, if not more interesting, than those of the neighboring Hercu- 

laneum." 

— Encyclopedia Britannica„ Vol. XIX., pp. 444, 445. 

No. 13-STRUCTURE MOST PROFOUND. 

"The dust we tread upon was once alive." 

— Byron, 

" How faint an idea does this exclamation of the poet ctmvey of the real 

wonders of the universe ; for here we discover proofs that the calcareous and 

silicious dust of which hills are composed has not only been once alive, but 

almost every particle, allxjit invisible to the naked eye, still retains the 

organic matter which, at times incalculably remote, was impressed up)on it 

by the powers of life." 

— Lye II ^5 Elements of Geology^ P- 42. 

'* Geologists agree— in a general sense— that not a foot of land we now 

inhabit but has been repeatedly under the ocean, and the bed of the ocean 

has formed as repeatedly the habitable dry land." ** And as earthquakes and 

volcanoes break up, elevate, and derange the present dry land —here sinking 

one portion, there tilting up another, and everywhere producing rents and 

fissures -so must the fractures, derangements, and upheavals among the 

stratas of the rocky crust be ascribed to the operations of similar agents in 

remote and distant ep<x:h.s." 

— Pagers Text -book of Geology^ P- 9- 

" In all regions the mosses, grasses, herbs and leaves, and decomposing 
bark and wood, have been every sea.son laying their decompounded matter 
in successive strata on the general soil, until earth has become strew^ed with 
the vegetable ruins and riches of almost sixty centuries," 

— Turner'' s Sacred History of the Worlds Vol. I., p. 167. 

No. 14-PICTOGRAPHY. 

*' Rock-drawings caused the coinage of the word pictograph, and certain 

archaeologists have claimed that the cliff-dwellers intended by this means of 

pictography to give a record of their own history, the struggles in which 

they had taken part, their migrations, or their haunts. These pictographs 

are met with in New Mexico, Arizona, Colorado, Texas and other places 

too numerous to mention. The figures are as a rule of such great simplicity 

that the descendants of the artists could learn nothing from them of the main 

facts of the history of their ancestors. 

— Pre-historic America^ p. 246. 

No. 15 -REMEMBERED LORE. 

**The myths, mythic tales, and folk-lore of a barbarous people run in 
line with the literature of civilization, and archaeology, scientifically con- 



sidered, expresses the philosophy of ail pre-historic customs that can ever be 
known." "Myths and tales were repeated from time to time with verbal 
memory long before the art of writing was known. The narrations or 
legends thus handed down are memorized statements that came from one 
generation to another. Names and titles in their folk-lore tales often require 
better etymologists than the modern Indian to ascertain their true mean- 
ing." "Nowhere in mythology' does the ethnologist find richer gleaning 
than among the aborigines of our own land. To what dignity their folk- 
lore might have attained, had they been left to reach a lettered civilization 
for themselves, we cannot know. But judging from the history of other 
people, their first chroniclers would have accepted many of their oral tradi- 
tions as facts." 

— Burtatt of Ethnoiogy^ 1880-8 1, pp. 29, 75. 

No. 16— NO HUMAN LIFE AROUND THE LAKE. 

It was said, ' * That wild beasts roamed through the forests ; birds flew 
through the air ; fishes swam in the waters, and vegetable life took root in 
the soil long before the advent of a race of people, and that many — very 
many — years had passed before a human foot trod upon the shores of the 

lake." 

* « * 

No. 17-ADVENT OF A HUMAN RACE. 

* * Multitudes of races and nations have ari.sen upon the American conti- 
nent and have disappeared, leaving no trace but ruins, mounds, a few 
wrought stones, or fragments of potter)'. Those whom we are disposed to 
call aborigines are perhaps but the conquerors of other nations that pre- 
ceded them; conquerors and conquered are alike forgotten in a common 
oblivion, and the names of both have passed from the memory' of man." 

— Pre-historic America^ p. 14. 

'• Deucalion was a king of Thessaly, and a son of Prometheus. During 
his reign there occured so gp*eat a flood that the whole earth was covered by 
the water. Of the entire human race only Deucalion and his wife Pyrrha 
were saved. When the waters abated, the ship in which they were carried 
rested upon Mount Parnassus, and they consulted the oracle of Themis to 
know by what means the earth might again l)e peopled. The oracle directed 
that they should cast before them the bones of their Great Mother. Under- 
standing by this expression the earth, which is the mother of all, they 
gathered stones which they cast before them as they had been commanded, 
when a great progeny ensued. The stones thrown by Deucalion assumed 
human form and became men, and those thrown by Pyrrha were changed 

into women." 

— Whitens Compendium of Mytholo^\ pp. 136, 137. 



No. i8— THE NORTH WINDS BREATH. 

"The north wind brought only calamity in its train, often killing the 

unripe com and freezing the rivers, thus depriving the people of their 

needed sustenance, and from the mere touch of his icy fingers the benighted 

htmter became stiff in death. This ranked as an evil deity ever to be feared 

and propitiated." 

— Bureau of Ethnology^ 1880-81, p. 52. 

No. 19— WITCHCRAFT. 

" This was the old opinion, as I rede— 
I speake of many hundred years ago. " 

— Chaucer. 

** Witchcraft may be said to be the history of a dark chapter in human 
nature, which the increasing civilization of all well-instructed countries has 
now almost blotted out, though the subject attracted no ordinary degree of 
consideration in the older times of their history." 

— Demonology and Witchcraft^ pp. I-158. 

•'Trout has been classified as belonging to the fourth order of the fish 

creation." 

— Linnaus Systtnt^ Turton I.y p. 701. 

No. 20— THE ECHO GOD. 

" The voice of the Echo God served for signals during tribal wars, and 
would only respond to the calls of the Iroquois. It was used to call in those 
who were out on the war-path. The echo could not be heard by the enemy, 
it being a special god of the Six Nations. If no response was made by the 
Echo God to the war-whoop, then it was an omen not to start in battle. 
Feasts and dances were held to appea.se its wrath, or to rejoice with it in 
victories. These ceremonies, however, have ceased among the Iroquois." 

—Bureau of Ethnology, 1 880-8 1, p. 58. 

The Iroquois or "Six Nations" was one of the most numerous tribes 
that ever existed in the northern part of the United States, and now one of 
the most completely annihilated. The confederacy consisted originally of 
five tribes, the Mohawks, Oneidas, Onondagas, Senecas and the Cayugas. 
The Tuscarora tribe were admitted to the union in the year 1712. The Six 
Nations dwelt in the central and western parts of the state of New York, 
where a small remnant of the tribe still have an existence near the city of 
Syracuse. The other body was removed first to reservations in Ohio, and 
from there to other states and reservations further west, where they form a 
quota of five thousand only of a still formidable Indian population. This 
population was estimated in 1884 to be 246,794, distributed between sixty- 
one agencies. 



No. 21- GREAT BATTLES RAGED. 

A number of legends might be told to qualify the statement that g^eat 
battles raged. The origin of one of these battles is said to have been 
engendered by a contest of muscular skill between the Erie and Onondaga 
tribes. The game was to have been played at Buffalo Creek, the home of the 
Eries, but owing to the treachery of the Eries in former times the Onon- 
dagas invited a goodly number of braves from each of the tribes of the con- 
federate nation to go with them as surety of fair play. At the appointed 
time the Onondagas and their friends arrived at Buffalo Creek. The game 
was fiercely contested, but in the end the Onondagas won. The Eries were 
so humiliated and their pride so wounded that they thereupon determined 
that the Onondagas should be destroyed. After having held a council of 
war, they decided to march by night and camp the next day, so as to pass 
the Seneca tribe the second night and surprise the Onondagas at the break 
of day on the morning following. There was living with the Eries a squaw 
who had been taken prisoner with her mother from the Onondagas. Her 
mother died soon after her capture by the Eries, but before dying told her 
daughter ** never to forget her own tribe." Now seemed to be the time for 
her to be true to that charge, and save her people from destruction. As 
nightfall came she selected the best canoe and put out from shore in 
Buffalo Creek, down the Niagara river to the rapids, and taking a trail 
arotmd the falls, dragging her canoe until she came to smoother waters 
below, she started again on her way out into Lake Ontario, down the shore, 
and reached the Oswego river the next day. She saw an Indian and told 
him her story, when he conducted her to the chiefs, who held a council and 
sent swift runners to each of the Six Nations to send warriors to the Onon- 
dagas. By midnight a strong force had assembled at the council house of 
the Onondagas. At the break of dawn the enemy were sighted near a lake, 
and with yells and war-cries they rushed upon the ambushed foe, their 
tomahawks and knives gleaming in the sunlight and dripping with blood. 
The Eries were routed, and those who survived the bloody conflict were 
pursued to their homes, where they fought bravely, but were overcome by 
the Iroquois or Six Nations. Their wigwams were destroyed, and the tribe 
of the Eries practically annihilated. 

Another legend, or a different version of the foregoing, makes the Dela- 

wares the contestants instead of the Eries, and, with the omission of the 

canoe, locates the bloody conflict upK)n the shores of Lake Hopatcong. 

« * « 

No. 22— PECULIAR SHEEN. 

It was said that a peculiar sheen lurked upon the waters of the lake; 
that it flitted from one place to another, and that this feature dated back 
beyond the memory of man. This is true perhaps of many lakes. One of 



the lakes in Onondaga county, New York, and two of the lakes in Passiiic 
county, New Jersey, have the features of a shifting sheen. All three of 
these lakes have abrupt and wooded hills on their western rims, and the 
clouds form reflections from these hills upon the waters, and this is doubt- 
less the cause of the shifting sheen. One of these lakes lies in the midst 
of an almost impenetrable forest, at an elevation of 1393 feet above the level 
of the sea, and those who have looked upon the playful features of a shifting 
sheen amid the solitudes of that wilderness, describe it as a marvel of 
transcendent beauty. 



No. 23-SOUND-CONVEYING AIR. 

"Sound may be conveyed to great distances with remarkably slight 
loss of intensity on smooth sheets of water." 

— Encyclopedia Britannica^ Vol. I., p. 107. 

"Different parts of the earth's surface are unequally heated by the 

sun, owing to the shadows of trees, evaporation of water, and other causes, 

so that in the atmosphere are numerous ascending and descending currents 

of air of different density, sound being reflected by this invisible vapor, just 

as light is reflected by the visible clouds." 

— Ganofs Physics^ pp. 195-196. 

One of the mountain lakes of New Jersey is said to possess the charac- 
teristic feature of a "sounding isle," or "whispering wall." A person 
standing at one end of the lake can converse in an ordinary tone of voice 
with another standing at the other end, the two being a mile or more apart. 
This feature is said to be more marked at scjme seasons of the year than at 
others, and while experiments may prove disappointing when made under 
unfavorable circumstances, yet others will find full compensation when all 
the conditions are in harmony. 



No. 24— SETTLED GLOOM. 

The Indian chief was of the opinion that a great battle was fought 
near the shores of the lake, and that the battle was continued until all were 
killed except one brave. That near its shores were many caves, and into 
these caves the one remaining brave carried the mutilated forms of all the 
slain. That round the lake there fell a desolation so fraught with the 
miseries born of the annihilation of his people, that even though straggling 
members of some other tribe wandered near the lake, thev could not see him 
through the gloom that fell around its waters. That in a short time this 
brave wearied of living all alone, when he crawled into a cave, where he 
gradually pined away, but that his spirit soon tired of the cave's solitudes, 



when he walked like a phantom spirit up>on the waters, carrying back and 

forth the conversation of those who choose to converse across its tides. 

« • • 

One of the lakes visited in connection with this legend has two great 
heaps of conglomerate rocks, broken in every conceivable shape, and strewn 
in wild confusion near its shores. The crystals that glitter in the rays of 
the sun are beautiful to behold, and legend says that these rocks were 
reared in monumental pile to mark the sepulchre where the victims of a 
great battle were entombed. That earthquake shocks toppled the monu- 
ments to the ground, and that the crystals that are imbedded in the rocks 
symbolize that the bones of ancient warriors who lie beneath them are as 

imperishable as the rocks themselves. 

» ♦ * 

No less than five hundred skeletons have recently been found in the 
Sweeny Mounds, near Carthage, 111. The latest investigations prove con- 
clusively that if this was the scene of a pre-historic battle, those who became 
victims were not alone warriors, but women and children, for skeletons of 
both have been unearthed, and the forearms of infants were remarkably well 
preserved. The skeletons show conclusively that these people were a race 
of giants, with huge jaw bones, low foreheads, and evidently barbarous 
habits. No pottery, nor implements of warfare or domestic use, have been 
found to indicate how these people performed their lalxjrs or fought their 

battles. 

« « * 

No. 25— ECHOES. 

"Asa luminous object may give a succession of images when placed 

between two or more reflecting surfaces, so also in like circumstances may 

a sound suffer reflection. To these principles are easily traceable all the 

peculiarities of echoes." 

— Encyclopedia Britanmea^ Vol. I., p 107. 

" Echo was a nymph, the daughter of Air and Tellus. She was so far 
deprived of speech that she could only repeat the last words of every sen- 
tence she heard. Echo loved a youth, Narsissus by name, and seeing that he 
despised her affection, she pined away till nothing remained of her but her 
voice and bones. The latter were turned into stones, but the voice is still 
heard among the rocks and in solitary places, repeating always the last 

words spoken." 

— Whitens Compendium of Mythology^ p. 92. 

No. 26-RUMBLING SOUNDS. 

It was said that rumbling sounds, resembling that of distant thunder or 
the lingerings of an earthquake shock, can still be heard under the waters, 
not only of the particular lake connected with this legend, but of many 



others. The compiler of these notes can find no authority to sustain the 
belief as entertained by the Oneida chief. If one puts his head under the 
water of any mountain lake, there will be a rumbling sound in one's ears, 
but this is due to the rush of the water upon the ear drum, rather than that 
of any sound being conveyed from beneath the waters. 

No. 27— THE MOUNTAINS* SONGS. 

Expression was g^ven to convey the idea that mountains have been 
singing songs of gladness ever since the sparkling lakes were left upon their 
summits. That *' rippling rills and babbling brooks" made an effort to 
convey the mountains' songs to the ocean, but through the rhythmic mur- 
mur of their own flow they destroyed the distinctness — made a discord 
rather than a melody — of the songs. The mountains then resolved to send 
their messages of gladness to the ocean through the medium of the earth- 
quake quivers that were said to have lingered in the earth ever since the 

mountains rose up from the sea. 

* * * 

No. 28— LAKES AS BRIDES. 

It was said that every lake was wooed by some mountain. That the 
loves of some were repulsed, hence their anger as shown by the storm-clouds 
that gathered and burst with such violence. That rolling thunder was the 
exclamation of their despair, and that flash of lightning was the twitching 
of the painful throes through which they passed. That lakes were receptive 
to the wooing of but one mountain at a time, and soon rejected it for the 
wooing of some other. That during these rejections the mountains wept, 
and their tears fell upon the rocks, or clung to the side of trees, where they 
crystalized to moss. In course of time the mountains made a comp>act with 
the trees to shed their leaves during a certain portion of each year, in which 
time a web of solace was to be woven over the miseries of the past, but when 
the fir trees were told to drop their foliage they replied, '*The green of the 
fir trees shall ever remain, a sign of everlasting life." The show^ers of early 
spring revived the dormant trees, when the mountains renewed their woo- 
ing. Such was the belief of the Indian chief, and although he could not see 

it in his own time, yet he believed it to have been so in the long ago. 

• « « 

No. 29— MIRAGE. 

••The mirage is an optical illusion, a phenomena of reflection which 

results from the unequal density of the different layers of the air when they 

are expanded by contact with the heated soil. This phenomena is of most 

frequent occurrence in hot climates, and more especially on the sandy plains 

ofEg>-pt." 

— Ganot s Physics^ p. 480. 



While there appears to be no authentic record of a mirage ever having 
been seen upon any of the lakes visited in connection with this legend, still 
there may be truth in the Indian chiefs statement that such a phenomenon 
really ocurred. There are many days, even at the present time, perhaps, 
when the waters of many secluded lakes are not looked upon by a single 
individual, although the population at the present time may be considered 
as far greater than that of a century ago. The writer once saw a house 
and barn with cattle and trees reflected on a lake, and his were the only 
eyes that looked upon the strange sight ; and this in the early days of his 
boyhood, ere he yet knew the meaning of the term "mirage," or that the 
objects were the mere reflections of some distant and unfamiliar farmhouse 
with its surroundings. Those to whom we told the story said that the boy 
had been dreaming, but the boy well remembers being thoroughly awake 
with the stimulation of landing a four-pound pickerel from the waters at the 
very time that the mirage occurred, and were there no other evidence to prove 
that such things are within the range of possibilities, and are seen from 
time to time, yet the writer would ever be willing to bear witness — from a 
demonstrated fact to him at least— that such things do occur. 



No. 30— PECULIAR FORMS. 

Peculiar forms of light that flicker in fantastic shapes upon the surface 
of the waters of some mountain lakes are not uncommon. Fogs and mists 
seem to settle down toward the waters rather than to rise from them, and 
the lights play in the space that intervenes between the waters and the fog, 
and there are times, no doubt, when the wind, by its action uix)n the water, 
causes the lights to so shift that they bear semblance to human forms cling- 
ing to the shrouds of a sinking ship. In the case of one particular lake 
these peculiar forms were seen to take on every conceivable shape, and it 
required but little exercise of the imagination to see any picture that the 
brain might fancy. 

The mists or fogs of this particular lake invariably seek their exit 
through the trend of the two crooked valleys that lead from it. 



No. 31— LEGEND OF THE MOUNTAIN MOAN. 

It was said that a moaning sound has lingered around the lake ever 
since the time when the great battle was fought that drenched its shores 
with blood. During the battle it is claimed that an Indian maid fled into a 
deep cave, and to protect her from the violence of the foe her lover closed 
the entrance with huge boulders, intending to remove them when the 
danger was past, but the battle was such that lover and all the tribe 
perished, except one brave, who buried the remains of all the slain. That 



ever since that time the maid has been calling with piteous moan for her 
lover to come and release her. Many attempts were made to locate the 
exact spK)t from whence the plaint of woe came, but when the moan was 
seemingly traced to a certain locality it would suddenly be heard in some 
other place. It was supposed that the cave extended in different directions 
and that the maid was constantly going from one section to another. In 
course of time it came to be the general belief that the wnnds were so en- 
raged at the mountains for holding an innocent girl a captive, that they 
took up the moan and ever after hurled it from one mountain peak to 
another. 

Lake Como, in Florida, has no mountain peaks or valleys to give any 
marked reflections to sound, nor do any caves abound in the white sands that 
skirt its shores, yet a muffled moan flits across the waters of that crystal lake, 
and the tall pine trees that grow around it are familiar with the sound. 
But if one will trace the sound and examine closely, it will be found that 
one of the long branches of a pine tree pierces through the branches of a 
magnolia standing near by, and that the sway of the pine against that of 
its neighbor creates a sew-saw sound, and, with the addition of the exuding 
resin that adheres to the parts that rub together, a greater volume is given 
to the vibrations that linger around the waters of that charming lake. 

Somewhat similar causes, no doubt, gave creation to the moaning 
sounds that were said to have been heard around a mountain lake, and the 
quick conception of the Indian brain built thereon the legend of a maid 
who dwelt a thousand years confined in mountain cave. 



No. 32— RAINBOWS. 

Rainbows were said to have been of frequent occurrence, and that the 
reflections in the water were very distinct, though of a softer tone than were 
the ones in the sky. The peculiarities were chiefly noticeable, however, in 
the blending together of the different lustres as the rainbows faded away, 
those above the waters being lifted up, while the reflections in the water 
pressed down at the same ratio. The Indian chief connected this feature 
with a legend, wherein the Great Spirit was said to have withdrawn all 
feelings of anger, and that the receding lustres were but the reflections of 
a smile upon His pleased countenance. 



No. 33— FIR TREES. 

While the Indian chief gave many reasons for his belief that the fir trees 
of the olden time were emblematical of all that was heartless and cruel, yet 
he chose to dwell on the recital of the legend that made the fir trees the 
symbols of a never-ending life, through the instrumentality of a band of 



fairies who came at the bidding of a newer race of people. These people 
were said to have come from four subterranean caves. Those who came 
from the two first or upper caves were nearly white, those from the next 
were darker in complexion, while those who came from the last or deep- 
est cave were black. All, however, became white or nearly so after being 
exposed to the light. These people, who were said to have been very small 
in statute, brought many fairies with them, and under the direction of these 
people the fairies visited every fir tree and changed the symbol of its 
character, which has remained impregnable up to the present time. Tradi- 
tion builds its legends around the fir trees, but is it not true also that, in the 
light of scientific thought, the fir trees bear out a mission grater than that 

of legendary tales ? 

« « * 

"The heroic family of the conifers has endured through all the world 
and lived in ep>ochs the most distant and gloomy. They alone with the 
equisitae and the ferns are acquainted with the long history of the earth and 
the secrets of its revolutions." 

* * But have these resinous trees lost in value through losing their 
legendary associations ? Did they not appear more sacred to man, when, 
emerging out of the world of fiction, he saw clearly the grandeur of their 
mission, perceived that they were the indisputable guardians of the moun- 
tain, and, so to speak, the distributers of its waters." 

** Who is not seized with admiration at their gallant resistance against 

the barbarous elements ? They unite in a compact phalanx and mount 

together the highest summit. Our most robust trees, our indestructible 

oaks, could not accomplish such a task. Will the mountaineer, who can 

do nothing but let them grow, be wise enough at least to spare the few 

which remain." 

— Nature y or The Poetry of Earth and Sea^ pp. 19, 20, in. 

*' The firs and the pines are protected against the cold and the injuries of 
the wind by the resin which closes up their pores ; their economic existence 
lasts indefinitely, for they expand but slightly and waste not their strength 
upon their foliage. (The fir preserves its leaves for ten years.)" 

'* These trees were not \\4thout their value in primeval ages, when they 
drew off up)on their points the electrical excess which would otherwise have 
convulsed the world. This is the mission they still discharge. Our internal 
tempests, our empty agitations are calmed in their midst." 

**They endure the sharpest trials by their powers of self -conception 

and their heroic sobriety. It is by such means they have prevailed over 

time and space. Useful and beneficent and greatly profiting the world, 

they ask scarcely anything in return." 

— The Mountain^ pp. 183, 186, 192. 

*' Cedar trees still grow at Lebanon, and Lamartine tells us that the 
Arabs regard the trees as endowed with principles of continued existence, 



and with reasoning and prescient powers which enable them to prepare for 

the changes of the seasons." 

— Encycloptdia Britamuca^ Vol. V., p. 285. 

•* Instead of the thorn shall come up the fir tree, and instead of the brier 

shall come up the myrtle tree, and it shall be to the Lord for a name, for 

an everlasting sign that shall not be cut off." 

— IsaiaJt Iv. 13. 

No. 34— A NEWER RACE OF MEN. 

A creation of the fertile Indian brain consists of a race of pigmies, lillipu- 

tian in size but mighty in skill and deeds. They carved out the beauty of 

rock, cliff and cave, and were endowed with the mighty power of destroying 

the monster animals which endangered the life of man ; and it is said that 

the exhumed bones of g^ant animals bear witness to the existence of a 

mighty but lilliputian race." 

— Bureau of Ethnology^ 1880-81, p. 65. 

*• A popular belief maintains to this day that Missouri and Tennessee 
were originally inhabited by a race of pigmies." 

— Pre 'historic America^ p. 114. 

An Iroquois Legend of the Origin of the Human Race. 

"In the great past, deep water covered all the earth. The air was 
filled with birds, and great monsters were in possession of the deep, when 
a beautiful woman was seen by them falling from the sky. Then huge 
ducks gathered in council and resolved to meet this wonderful creature and 
break her fall, so they arose and with pinion overlapping pinion unitedly 
received the dusky burden. Then the monsters of the deep also gathered in 
council to decide which should hold this celestial being and protect her from 
the terrors of the water, but none was able except a giant turtle, who 
volunteered to endure this lasting weight upon his back. There she was 
gently placed, while he, constantly increasing in size, soon became a large 
island. After the lapse of ages " The Sky Holder," or Ta-rhu-hia-wah-kun, 
resolved upon a special creation of a race that should surpass all others in 
beauty, strength, and bravery; and each of the tribes of the Six Nations 
will tell you that his was the favored one with whom The Sky Holder made 
his terrestrial home, while the Onondagas claim that their possession of 
the council fire proves them to have been the chosen people." 

— Indians of North America^ p. 740. 

* ' In Peru it was believed that three eggs had fallen from the sky. The 
first was of gold, the second of silver, and the third of copper. From the 
first sprang the chiefs, from the second the nobles, and from the third the 
people." 



"Other traditions allude to convulsions of nature, to inundations, and 
profound disturbances, to terrible deluges in the the midst of which moun- 
tain and volcanoes suddenly rose up." 

— Pre-historic America^ p. 527. 

No. 35— LEGEND OF WAMPUM. 

'* Hiawatha was once traveling across the country when he came to a large 
lake of water. While he was studying some plan as to how he could cross 
it, an immense flock of wild ducks descended to the water, where they drank 
and washed their plumage. They ascended again into the air, but the water 
of the lake was all gone, while its bed was a mass of shells. From these 
shells Hiawatha made '* wampum," and the union of the six tribes form- 
ing the Iroquois nation was ever after firmly cemented because of this 

wampum." 

— Bureau of Ethnology^ 1880-81, p. 64. 

No. 36-DUCKS GO IN PAIRS. 

"Although there are few countries where lakes are entirely absent, still 
it requires but ver>^ little study to see that they are much more thickly grouped 
in some places than in others. Of the larger lakes the most remarkable 
group is in North America, which forms the greatest extent of fresh w^ater 
in the \vorld." 

Every lake has some peculiarity, some feature, that distinguishes it from 
another, and there is scarcely any lake that has not some legend, tradition, 
or tale connected with it. Some of these tales run back to pre-historic times, 
others run back only a few centuries, while some are of more modern con- 
struction. Ducks were said to have flown in pairs across the waters of 
Tuxedo lake, but the "duck legend" has been changed as often, perhaps, 
as the name of that justly celebrated sheet of water. Its original name is 
said to have been " Duck Cedar Pond," so named from the great numbers of 
wnld ducks that sought its waters and the numerous cedar trees that grew 
in close proximity to it. The early Hollanders who settled in that part of the 
country could not pronounce the words "duck" or "cedar," but could say 
"trux" and "eder," and the pond was called Truxeder for many years. 
One of the old-time surveyors, in order to make better euphony, inserted the 
letter o in place of er, making it Truxedo, and it was known by this 
name for a number of years. Some years ago the letter r was left out, 
making it Tuxedo, but in the minds of some it is still Duckcedar. Whether 
there be any truth in the legend that the parent bird warns its young not to 
fly across its waters except in pairs, we have no way of ascertaining, but 
certain it is that but few wild ducks venture upon its waters. It is no 
doubt true of this lake, as it is of many others, that wild ducks go in pairs 
because of their gradual extinguishment. 



